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In the first two editions of our book, we pursued the premise that the world of work 
in the 21st century was very different from what it had been as recently as 15 years ago. 
That premise is even more relevant today and worth repeating. Today’s workplace is tech¬ 
nological and multicultural. Work is often accomplished by teams rather than by single 
individuals. In any given company or department, we find greater diversity in terms of 
demographic characteristics, interests, and styles than in past decades. Although mental 
and physical abilities remain important attributes for predicting job success, personality 
and interpersonal skills are receiving increased attention. A satisfying life is increasingly 
defined as striking a balance between work and nonwork. In addition, the psychological 
“stability” of work may be at an all-time low. Mergers, acquisitions, downsizing, outsourcing, 
the challenges to financial and housing markets, and rapidly changing technologies have 
all made the idea of “life-long employment” at one company, or even in one occupation, 
an elusive dream. Our text ties all of these themes together in a way that explores the rich 
and intriguing nature of the modern workplace. 

An important thing to keep in mind in studying 1-0 psychology is that work is com¬ 
plex and cannot be reduced to a set of equations or principles. In the real world, all of 
the components of work, the work environment and, most importantly, the people who 
populate the workplace, interact in complicated ways. For example, in considering organ¬ 
izational and individual effectiveness, we cannot think of hiring strategies in a vacuum. 
Hiring is preceded by recruiting and screening. It is followed by training and socialization. 
Once the individual joins the organization, there are issues of satisfaction, performance, 
rewards, and motivation. The way the organization is designed, both psychologically and 
physically, can limit or enhance productive efforts and worker emotions. This textbook 
necessarily treats these topics one at a time, but no topic covered in the text can really 
“stand alone.” In the real world, the topics are interrelated, and we will show these inter¬ 
relationships in the text. 

The first two editions of this text were warmly received by both instructors and 
students, not only in the United States, but internationally as well. Their experience told 
them that the world of work had changed and that our text captured those changes. The 
field of 1-0 psychology has also noted these changes, resulting in an evolution of new research 
and theory. A scientific article is published every second of every minute of every hour of 
every day somewhere around the world. This explosion of research is just as true in 1-0 
psychology as in chemistry, anthropology, or molecular biology. That is what textbook 
revisions are all about—sifting through this ever-expanding material to present the reader 
with a summary of new developments in the particular field. 

New to the Third Edition 


Our Objectives for the Third Edition 

Our objectives for this new edition are to retain the accessibility of the first two editions, 
focus on the latest research, and provide real-world applications of the principles of 1-0 
psychology. 


Accessibility 

We are continually looking for the best way to package information in a way that makes it 
accessible to students and instructors. For this new edition, we’ve retained the 14-chapter 
format which provides a comfortable way to present the substance of 1-0 psychology. We 
have also retained the four-color design which brings 1-0 psychology to life, especially in the 
use of newsmaking color photographs. The art program also engages students with New Yorker 
and Dilbert cartoons, carefully chosen to drive home the point at hand. Although recent 
1-0 research provides a wealth of new material to explore, we have kept the book’s length 
reasonable by striving for clear, concise writing and by making careful decisions about omit¬ 
ting, or shortening the discussion of, less current material. Reviews and campus visits tell 
us that students and instructors are using computers more than ever before. We have used 
this trend to our advantage in keeping the book’s length reasonable by placing more advanced 
and less central information on the book’s website (www.wiley.com/college/landy/). This 
provides an opportunity for those interested in pursuing a topic more deeply with an imme¬ 
diate way to do it, without burdening other readers with that same material on text pages. 

Cutting Edge Topics and Research 

As has been our custom in earlier editions, we have concentrated on providing the most 
important citations for topics rather than all relevant citations. When our first edition was 
published, it had the most current coverage of the field of 1-0 in any available text. That 
remained true of the second edition, and is now true of the third edition as well. In this 
edition, more than 96 percent of the 490 new references we incorporated were published 
in 2002 or more recently, and more than 80 percent of the new references were published 
in 2006 or more recently! 

We have been gathering new information in anticipation of the next edition of the text, 
and new developments in the field have been substantial. In fact, the very name “1-0 
Psychology” has been called into question as members of our field in the U.S. debate whether 
to adopt a new term that would be better understood by the public and would better agree 
with what work/organizational psychologists in other countries call themselves. This edition 
presents many new topics, including socialization and national culture, inclusion, authen¬ 
ticity as a theme in 21st-century work, conditional reasoning and aggressive tendencies, 
and the increasing role of technology as a workplace stressor. You will also find expanded 
coverage of areas such as international and cross-cultural issues, ethical behavior, coun¬ 
terproductive work performance, entrepreneurial motivation, telecommuting, workplace 
bullying, and team mental models. 

Applying 1-0 Psychology Principles 

Industrial-Organizational Psychology is a dynamic field with virtually limitless applica¬ 
tions to real-life experiences. Throughout the text, you will find examples and applications 
of 1-0 principles ranging from popular television shows like The Apprentice and The 
Sopranos ; to ongoing issues like the Iraq war and Hurricane Katrina recovery; to timely 
incidents like the 2007 Mattel toy recall, the 2008 LPGA English language fluency require¬ 
ment, the Costco gender discrimination lawsuit, the growing popularity of compressed 
workweeks, strikes as a means of worker “voice” against rising fuel prices, and the role of 
supervisor behavior in fatal transportation accidents. 

New Coverage in the Third Edition 

The content of our text supports our observation that work in the 21st century has 
changed from what it was in the late 20th century. In virtually every chapter, we include 
































;ubstantially modified treatments of topics, as well as entirely new topics that might not 
lave appeared 10 years ago. Consider the following representative list: 

• New cross-cultural examples and applications as they apply to topics in each 
chapter—e.g., a new section on employment discrimination in countries other than 
the United States (Chapter 6). 

• Enhanced integration of personality issues into all aspects of work behavior—e.g., 
Cascio and Aguinis’s (2008) proposal of a core set of elements for 21st-century staffing, 
including adaptability, a global mindset, cultural agility, and relationship manage¬ 
ment (Chapter 6). 

• Authenticity integrated as a theme in the 21st century—e.g., the public’s learning 
that the Lipitor commercial showing famed physician Robert Jarvik rowing on a 
lake actually used a stunt double (Chapter 2). 

[n addition, specific chapters in the third edition offer new, expanded, or enhanced dis¬ 
cussion of the following topics. 

Chapter 1 What Is Industrial and Organizational Psychology? 

• New section on authenticity as a trend of interest in 1-0 psychology. 

• New coverage of an application of 1-0 psychology devoted to reducing global 
poverty. 

• New discussion of the work-school conflict experienced by many college students. 

• New box on the “Faces of Culture” provides a 2008 example of cross-cultural 
differences in perceptions of facial emotions. 

• New section on the name “1-0 psychology” and possible alternative names. 

Chapter 2 Methods and Statistics in 1-0 Psychology 

• New discussion of debate about research methods related to stereotyping and its 
possible role in work-related decisions. 

• Expanded material on ethical behavior and its relevance to 1-0 psychology. 

• New box on a gender discrimination lawsuit against Costco. 

Chapter 3 Individual Differences and Assessment 

• New section on retesting and cognitive ability assessment. 

• New section on unproctored Internet testing. 

Chapter 4 lob Analysis and Performance 

• New section on typical versus maximum performance. 

• Enhanced and reorganized treatment of counterproductive work behavior. 

• New discussion of conditional reasoning and aggressive tendencies. 

• New section on proactive work behavior as differentiated from organizational 
citizenship behavior. 

Chapter 5 Performance Measurement 

• Updated discussion of electronic performance monitoring. 

• Updated discussion of performance evaluation and culture. 

Chapter 6 Staffing Decisions 

• New section on 21st-century staffing models. 

• New section on employment discrimination outside the United States. 

Chapter 7 Training and Development 

• Updated discussion of learning styles. 

• Updated discussion of blended learning. 

• Updated discussion of the use of technology (MP3 players, iPods, PDAs) in training. 


Chapter 8 The Motivation to Work . 

• Enhanced treatment of entrepreneurial motivation, including a new box spotlight¬ 
ing young entrepreneurs. 

Chapter 9 Attitudes, Emotions, and Work 

• Updated treatment of, and statistics on, telecommuting. 

• New discussion of work—family enrichment. 

• New section on psychological contracts. 

Chapter 10 Stress and Worker Well-Being 

. Enhanced discussion of the increasing role of technology as a workplace stressor. 

. New discussion differentiating between challenge-related and hindrance-related 

stressors. 

• Expanded treatment of workplace bullying. 

Chapter 11 Fairness and Diversity in the Workplace 

• New discussion of inclusion. 

• New discussion of diversity training and its effectiveness. 

• New discussion of communication in multicultural work groups. 

Chapter 12 Leadership 

• New section on the destructive leader. 

• Enhanced treatment of leader-member exchange theory (LMX). 

• Enhanced treatment of transformational and charismatic leadership. 

• Expanded discussion of authentic leadership. 

• Expanded discussion of male and female leaders. 

Chapter 13 Teams in Organizations 

• New discussion of training for virtual teams. 

• Enhanced treatment of team mental models. 

• New discussion of guided team self-correction training. 

• New box on teamwork at the 2008 Olympics. 

Chapter 14 The Organization of Work Behavior 

• New section on Mintzberg’s theory of organization. 

• Enhanced section on socialization and national culture. 

• New section on positive consequences of socialization. 

• Enhanced treatment of personality and organizational fit. 

Comprehensive Range of Coverage: Global. Cross-Cultural, and 
Practical Perspectives 

There is another parameter that sets our text apart from its competitors: range. The authors 
of this text have taught at a wide variety of institutions, from four-year state to premier 
private research universities. We also have a domestic-international balance. Frank Landy 
has taught 1-0 topics in Slovenia, Germany, Italy, Romania, Australia, Sweden, Russia, 
South Africa, the United Kingdom, and Mexico. In addition, he consults and lectures 
extensively internationally and continues to develop his view of cultural influences on wor 
behavior. Jeff Conte is also interested in cross-cultural topics and has conducted research 
in organizations across the United States as well as in Canada and France. In this third 
edition, Frank and Jeff have enhanced the treatment of culture and work considerably. 
We know what cross-cultural means. Moreover, both authors have done extensive researc 
in practical settings. We span the application continuum from tightly controlled labora¬ 
tory experiments to real-world consulting at Fortune 100 companies. As a result, we can 





















distinguish the applicable from the inapplicable. This is reflected in our determination to 
tell the reader what matters in the actual workplace and what doesn’t. If you look at work 
through 20th-century lenses, the gap between science and practice does not seem so large. 
When you try on 21st-century lenses, the gap is considerably larger. That means we need 
stronger and wider and longer bridges to negotiate that gap. We have made every effort 
to build those bridges. We want to prepare the student to deal with the workplace as he 
or she will see it in the next few years, not as it was 10 or more years ago. Fortunately, 
the theory, research, and practice that constitute modern 1-0 psychology provide the 
materials for those bridges. 

As you read through the book, you will notice that a given topic may appear in 
several different chapters. That is not a mistake or oversight. The fact is that some topics 
have relevance in many different chapters and to mention them only once presents too 
sterile a view of work dynamics. As an example, competencies are higher-order forms of 
ability, personality, interests, and attitudes. Competency modeling is an enhanced form 
of job analysis. Competencies can be learned. And there are both leader competencies 
and team competencies. This means that you will see the term “competency” in several 
chapters. Even though you will see the term often, it will be treated from a different 
perspective each time it appears. You will see similar treatments of issues related to 
work/family balance. This balance is important in the attitudes that an individual holds 
toward work and organizations. Balance is also important in addressing work stress and 
work design. So “balance” will appear in at least three chapters. We hope that this method 
of treatment will provide a richer understanding of the effects of work on people and 
people on work. 

Structure of the Book: Parts. Chapters, and Modules 


Because the full range of industrial and organizational psychology is so broad, we have 
broken the text into three sections, or parts. Part I, “Fundamentals,” addresses the basics 
of the field by examining what 1-0 psychologists do and where they do it, as well as the 
methods we use to accomplish research and application. Part II, “Industrial Psychology,” 
considers topics in personnel psychology such as individual differences, assessment, job 
analysis, performance evaluation, staffing, and training. Part III, “Organizational Psycho¬ 
logy,” examines organizational topics such as motivation, attitudes, stress and workplace 
health, fairness, leadership, work teams, and organizational design. 

Within each chapter, we have further divided concepts and topics into stand-alone 
modules. We feel that this format offers ultimate flexibility for learning and instruction. 
A module consists of material that is relatively homogeneous within a particular chapter. 
As examples, one module might deal with the historical development of a concept, the 
second with modern approaches, the third with applications of the concept, and the fourth 
with related concepts. Some chapters have as few as three modules, whereas others have 
four or five modules depending on how much material is covered by the chapter. Each 
module ends with a summary of the main points and a list of glossary terms. 

Every module can be considered valuable in one way or another. Nevertheless, we 
realize that covering every module may not be compatible with every course syllabus. Thus, 
each module has been designed as a stand-alone unit, permitting the instructor to cover 
or skip any particular module. As an example, an instructor might cover the first three 
modules in a chapter, but may choose to skip the final module on “Specialized Topics.” 
This modular approach gives instructors maximum flexibility; in addition to covering or 
deleting a module within a chapter, or changing the order of modules within a chapter, 
an instructor can assign modules across chapters, in essence creating a new “chapter.” For 


example, an instructor might assign a module on statistics from Chapter 2, a module on 
job analysis from Chapter 4, and a module on assessment from Chapter 3 to create a “valid¬ 
ity” chapter. Although we believe that the modules within a chapter complement one another, 
instructors might prefer a different order of modules. 

Supplements for Students and Instructors 


Landy and Conte’s Work in the 21st Century offers several supplements to enhance learn¬ 
ing processes and teaching activities. The supplements are available on the text’s website: 
www.wiley.com/college/landy 

Website for Instructors 

The instructor side of the Landy and Conte Work in the 21st Century website contains all 
the material instructors need for course design, and it is a convenient way to access the 
Instructor’s Manual, Test Bank, PowerPoint slides, links, and supplementary material. 

Instructors Manual 

Here you will find learning objectives, chapter outlines, glossary terms, and suggestions 
for class discussions and activities. 

PowerPoint Slides 

This package of 30-40 slides per chapter includes lecture outlines in addition to figures 
and tables from the text. The slides can be used as is or customized to match your course 
design and goals. 

Test Bank 

This array of 30-50 multiple-choice items per chapter covers all the important concepts 
with factual and applied questions as well as questions of a more conceptual nature to 
facilitate critical thinking. 

Website for Students 


The student side of the Work in the 21st Century website at www.wiley.com/college/landy 
presents a rich variety of 1-0 psychology topics which, for reasons of space, received only 
brief mention in the textbook; it also contains links to a variety of Internet resources for 
further exploration. 

Student Study Guide and Workbook 

Available on the student side of the website, this guide is a valuable tool for maximizing 
students’ understanding of material and preparation for exams. The guide was developed 
^ close conjunction with the textbook and facilitates the instructor’s course design by 
Providing students with the same learning objectives, chapter outlines, and glossary terms 
as the Instructor’s Manual. In addition, it includes practice exam questions and exercises 








































for each chapter. The workbook exercises, based on organizational issues that 1-0 
psychologists are often asked to study and resolve, promote active learning and practical 
application of the ideas and concepts discussed in class and in the textbook. 
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